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A  SCMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Quantity  or  quality  in  education?  Behind  such 
a  question,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  report  said, 
“is  the  assumption  that  society  can  choose  to  educate 
a  few  people  exceedingly  well  or  educate  a  great 
number  of  people  somewhat  less  well,  but  that  it 
cannot  do  both.  But  a  modern  society  cannot  choose 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  It  has  no  choice  but  to  do 
both.”  Success  in  this,  the  report  continues,  becomes 
a  matter  of  “sheer  survival”  in  the  face  of  Russia’s 
threat  to  American  technological  superiority. 

The  four  recommendations  in  the  report,  re¬ 
leased  in  June  after  months  of  study: 

1.  Face  up  to  a  perpetual  shortage  of  superior 
teachers  and  utilize  those  available  more  effectively 
by  employing  such  devices  as  television  and  films  to 
bring  “extraordinarily  eflFective  teachers  into  contact 
with  larger  numbers  of  students.” 

2.  Provide  different  programs  for  different  types 
and  levels  of  ability.  For  each  student,  a  “general 
education”  consisting  of  four  years  of  English,  three 
to  four  years  of  social  studies  and  a  year  each  of 
science  and  math.  For  the  academically  talented  stu¬ 
dent,  two  to  three  additional  years  of  science,  three 
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additional  years  of  math  and  at  least  three  years  of  a 
foreign  language.  For  certain  other  students,  three 
years  of  a  second  language  instead  of  the  fourth  year 
of  math  and  the  third  year  of  science  was  urged. 

3.  Strengthen  the  guidance  program  to  “stimulate 
the  individual  to  make  the  most  of  his  potentialities. 
We  should  encourage  all  kinds  of  individuals  to  run 
on  all  kinds  of  tracks.  In  this  way  we  can  distribute 
very  widely  the  rewards  of  self-esteem  and  self- 
respect.” 

4.  The  annual  cost  of  education  will  be  doubled, 
to  $30  billion  by  1967.  State  and  local  tax  systems 
(primitive  and  old-fashioned,  the  report  called  them) 
may  be  unable  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  There 
appears  to  be  no  alternative  to  Federal  aid,  the  report 
concluded. 


An  early  decision  in  the  Little  Rock  case  was 
expected  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St. 
Louis  after  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned  for  the 
summer  without  reviewing  the  order  suspending 
school  integration  until  January,  1961.  The  high  court, 
refusing  to  short-cut  usual  procedures,  said  it  could 
have  reviewed  the  case,  but  that  its  power  to  do  so 
“has  been  exercised  but  rarely,  and  the  issues  and 
circumstances  relevant  to  the  present  petition  do  not 
warrant  it  now.” 

Attorneys  for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People  had  appealed  District 
Judge  Harry  J.  Lemley’s  delaying  order  of  June  21  to 
the  circuit  court,  but  were  hoping  to  carry  their  case 
directly  to  the  supreme  bench.  The  refusal  left  the 
matter  up  to  the  circuit  court,  which  also  had  adjourn¬ 
ed  for  the  summer.  But  in  the  higher  court’s  written 
refusal  was  this  strong  hint  of  early  action:  “We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  recognize  the 
vital  importance  of  the  time  element  in  this  litigation 
and  that  it  will  act  upon  the  application  ...  in  ample 
time  to  permit  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  next 
school  year.” 

Meanwhile,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  whether 
the  threat  of  new  violence  in  September  will  persuade 
the  court  to  accept  new  delays  in  the  integration  of 
schools. 
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•  AdminigtratUm 


Is  tnition  for  summer  school  legal?  No, 

writes  Frederick  W.  Kirby  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Although  no  state  constitution  contains  an  express 
provision  for  the  operation  of  free  summer  schools, 
a  recent  survey  of  the  48  state  attorneys  general  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  majority  of  them  feel  that  such  charges 
for  summer  school  are  not  legal. 

Court  decisions,  insofar  as  they  have  been  made 
throughout  the  country,  have  declared  that  charging 
tuition  in  the  free  public  schools  for  summer  sessions 
is  both  illegal  and  improper.  If  summer  schools  serve 
a  public  purpose,  then  they  should  be  supported  by 
public  funds,  Mr.  Kirby  concludes. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Parents  have  more  confidence  in  schools 

than  the  critics  of  public  education  would  indicate, 
said  the  new  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  Chicago  recently.  Mrs.  James 
C.  Parker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  new  leader  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  11,000,000  PTA  members,  pointed  out,  “Critics 
who  condemn  modern  education  are  not  the  voice  of 
the  American  parent. 

“However,  many  parents  would  welcome  an  increase 
in  homework— about  one  to  three  hours  a  night  would 
be  reasonable.  And  many  parents  feel  the  curriculum 
should  be  better  geared  to  children’s  abilities. 

“Some  youngsters  couldn’t  benefit  from  a  stepped- 
up  scientific  education.  That  would  ruin  them  and 
make  them  hate  school.  But  others  need  more  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity.” 

Among  Mrs.  Parker’s  predictions  was  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  extracurricular  activities  as  a  result  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  public  schools.  “I  hope  educators  will 
screen  very  carefully  what  they  take  out,  because 
many  activities  offer  opportunities  for  children  with 
special  abilities.” 


•  Business  and  Education 


The  education  of  today’s  children  largely 
determines  the  caliber  of  future  employees,  the  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  (thermostats)  pointed 
out  in  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  aimed  at  increasing 
“the  businessman’s  interest  in  helping  to  solve  our 
educational  problems.” 

Among  other  questions,  the  firm  asked  industrialists 
the  following: 

—  Does  your  company  sponsor  or  plan  to  sponsor 
scholarships  or  fellowships? 

—  Do  you  lend  your  talented  people  to  teach  their 
specialities  to  students  and  teachers? 

—  Does  your  company  have  a  program  to  further 
understanding  between  education  and  business  such 


as  exchange  visits  between  school  and  oflBce? 

—  Are  you  doing  anything  to  improve  teachers’  salaries 
in  your  community? 

—  Do  you  know,  support  and  help  elect  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  local  school  boards? 


•  i 


•  Teaching  methods 


Should  Wc  Write  As  Wc  Speak? 

VVe  should  never  allow  our  students  to  write 
“just  the  way  they  talk”  any  more  than  we  should 
try  to  teach  them  to  talk  the  way  they  have  to 
learn  to  write.  The  failure  to  see  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  distinction  between  standard  colloquial 
speech  and  the  literary  language,  and  the  failure 
to  understand  the  relationship  between  speech 
and  writing,  has  been,  I  am  convinced,  the  chief 
obstacle  in  imparting  to  our  students  both  real 
literacy  and  a  competence  in  speaking. 

—  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr. 
The  English  Journal 
April,  1958 


•  Science  Education 


i 


Competing  with  the  space  age  is  a  challenge 


for  Mrs.  Esther  Ponti,  Public  School  26,  Fresh  Mea¬ 
dows,  Queens,  N.Y.  She  teaches  her  pupils  that  sci¬ 
ence  is  not  all  rockets  and  satellites.  She  has  to  work 
harder  at  it,  but  she  is  making  the  study  of  plants, 
water  and  minerals  as  exciting  to  her  fifth-graders  as 
learning  about  the  more  newsworthy  aspects  of  sci¬ 
ence.  This  has  called  for  ingenuity. 

A  section  of  the  school  grounds  has  become  a  small 
farm  producing  oats,  rye,  wheat  and  sunflowers— 
sown  with  seeds  culled  from  packets  of  wild  bird 
seed.  The  youngsters  study  the  constellations  by 
means  of  long  cardboard  tubes  capped  by  interchange¬ 
able  perforated  cups.  When  the  device,  invented  Ijy 
two  of  her  10-year-olds,  is  raised  to  the  light,  the 
formation  of  the  “stars”  is  easily  identifiable.  A  note¬ 
book,  prepared  by  the  students,  gives  technical,  com¬ 
mon  names,  data  on  each  constellation. 

The  classroom  is  a  jungle  of  plants  whose  origins  lie 
in  grapefruit  and  avocado  seeds,  sweet  potatoes  and 
onions  and  carrot  tops.  A  hollow  ball  that  rotates 
under  the  thrust  of  escaping  steam  demonstrates  the 
principle  of  rocket  propulsion.  Sunrise  and  sunset  are 
charted  on  a  graph  each  day  and  the  results  compared 
with  an  almanac. 

Mrs.  Ponti  spurned  the  offer  of  “science  kits”  for 
youngsters,  saying  she  felt  they  would  “miss  the  joy 
of  building  and  learning.  Many  of  us  look  at  the 
phenomena  that  surround  us,  but  don’t  see.”  Her 
‘Look  and  See’  program,  as  she  calls  it,  helps  her  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  that  “science  is  all  around  them.” 
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A  Plan  For  Education 

By  William  Benton.  Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Mr. 
Bentons  new  book  on  American  and  Russian  education. 
This  Is  The  Challenge.  This  excerpt,  from  the  chapter,  “A 
Plan  for  Education,”  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Tarty's  National  Advisory  Board  as  an  aid  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  national  party  policy.  ( Associated  College  Press,  32 
Washington  Place,  N.Y.  3.  254pp.  $3.95.) 

Basic  Federal  support  of  the  schools  should 
have  been  started  years  ago  .  .  .  Today  we  must  pro¬ 
ject  the  Federal  government  into  the  role  of  under¬ 
writing  at  least  half  the  annual  school  deficit  of  $10 
billion  expected  ten  years  from  now. 

I  suggest  the  following: 

Support  to  the  states  by  the  Federal  government  of 
$20  per  pupil,  covering  approximately  40  million  pu¬ 
pils  the  first  year  at  a  cost  of  $800  million.  Increases 
to  $100  per  pupil  so  that  by  the  tenth  year  Federal 
support  would  amount  to  $5  billion  for  50  million 
pupils. 

This  form  of  Federal  school  support  is  preferable 
to  a  construction  program  because  it  permits  local 
school  authorities  to  use  the  money  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way:  for  salaries,  equipment  or  construction. 
Where  construction  needs  are  already  being  met,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  thrust  large  sums  upon  school  au¬ 
thorities  for  building  purposes.  Where  building  needs 
are  acute,  funds  received  regularly  under  Federal  sup¬ 
port  programs  would  be  highly  productive  if  used  to 
finance  a  multiple  sum  for  construction  purposes. 

I  believe  a  per-pupil  grant  basis  is  preferable  to  the 
administration’s  formula  in  the  ill-fated  school  con¬ 
struction  bill  of  1957.  Under  any  Federal  program 
wealthy  states  pay  more  because  they  contribute  more, 
relatively  to  their  income,  in  Federal  taxes.  Poor 
states  also  gain  more  because  they  have  more  school 
children  in  relation  to  population,  and  because  a  given 
payment  buys  more  than  in  the  high-income  states. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  payments  inversely  to  per- 
capita  incomes. 

Ten  years  hence,  can  the  Federal  government  afford 
to  spend  $5  billion  a  year  for  schools?  This  sum  is  3 
per  cent  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  in  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  10  per 
cent  of  the  anticipated  rise  of  Federal  revenues  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  rise  in  GNP,  assuming  no  change  of 
the  tax  structures  or  rates.  Indeed,  contributions  of 
these  proportions  are  consistent  with  cuts  in  tax  rates 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  burden  of  Federal  taxes  has  fallen  in  ten  years 
from  19  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  of  GNP.  Gompared 
to  national  income.  Federal  debt  is  now  roughly  half 
as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  simple  formula  for  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  to  the  states  such  as  I  suggest 
should  mean  Federal  interference  with  the  curriculum 
or  school  administration.  In  the  late  1940’s  Senator 
Robert  Taft  developed  two  bills  for  general  Federal 
support  of  schools,  both  of  which  passed  the  Senate. 

How  to  define  a  public  school?  This  should  be  a 
prerogative  of  each  state.  How  to  define  a  child  at 
school?  Gongress  should  provide  the  broad  lines  of 
definition,  with  some  discretion  as  to  administration. 


Golleges  and  universities,  which  now  cost  about  $3 
billion  a  year,  confront  a  crisis  even  more  acute  than 
do  the  public  schools.  A  growing  proportion  of  young 
Americans  seek  and  deserve  admission.  One  in  every 
three  of  college  age  is  now  enrolled— in  Galifomia  one 
in  two— and  the  total,  now  3  million,  is  headed  toward 
6  million  by  1970.  Further,  our  higher  institutions 
are  now  in  the  front  line  of  freedom  s  world  compe¬ 
tition  with  Communism. 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and  the 
impending  doubling  of  enrollment,  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  require  from  $3  to  $4  billion  a 
year  more  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  Possibly 
half  of  this  can  be  expected  from  increases  of  tuition, 
gifts,  and  the  rise  of  state  and  local  government  con¬ 
tributions  as  income  rises. 

But  what  about  the  other  half?  Here  again  the 
Federal  government  has  responsibilities.  Its  first  and 
major  move  should  be  a  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program.  Tragically,  the  great  majority  of  America’s 
most  promising  youngsters  today  never  finish  college, 
in  most  cases  because  their  families  can’t  afford  it. 
Nearly  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  top  20  per  cent 
of  our  high  school  boys  and  girls  never  earn  a  degree; 
200,000  of  them  each  year  drop  out  after  high  school 
graduation.  America  can  no  longer  afford— if  it  ever 
could— this  vast  leakage  of  its  precious  talent. 

A  Federal  scholarship  program  can  help  stanch  this 
leakage  and  help  solve  the  financial  crisis  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  at  the  same  time.  I  recommend 
that,  beginning  with  20,000  a  year,  100,000  four-year 
Federal  scholarships  be  made  available  annually  to 
high  school  graduates,  the  awards  to  be  based  on  both 
merit  and  need,  and  the  winners  to  attend  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  choice.  Because  tuition  payments 
characteristically  do  not  cover  costs,  the  government 
should  further  contribute  to  each  institution  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  student’s  tuition 
payment  and  the  cost  of  educating  him.  At  an  $800 
average,  I  estimate  the  cost  of  these  scholarships,  plus 
the  added  cost-bonuses,  at  $500  million  a  year  when 
the  program  is  fully  developed.  A  fellowship  program 
is  also  required.  The  U.S.  is  producing  only  one  Ph.D. 
for  every  fifty  bachelors’  and  first  professional  degrees. 
This  is  not  nearly  enough  to  staff  our  colleges  and 
carry  on  research.  At  least  30,000  fellowships,  at 
$1,500  average  a  year,  should  be  made  available,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $50  million  a  year. 

To  supplement  the  scholarship  and  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  I  propose  a  federally  guaranteed  loan  program 
to  finance  tuition  and,  if  necessary,  part  of  other  costs, 
with  the  repayment  period  ranging  from  twenty  to 
forty  years.  This  would  be  self-liquidating.  It  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  those  who  would  not  in  a 
particular  year  qualify  for  a  scholarship.  Repayment 
would  be  made  easier  by  the  graduate’s  added  earning 
power.  With  this  kind  of  financing,  our  colleges  can 
more  nearly  charge  tuition  on  the  basis  of  costs,  and 
thus  raise  faculty  salaries  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  current  national  standards  of  pay.  For  the  gov¬ 
ernment  this  is  much  less  costly  than  various  schemes 
for  tax  exemption  or  tax  credits  bestowed  upon  par¬ 
ents,  whether  they  need  this  relief  or  not. 
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•  Panorama 


California  Will  Durant,  the  author-philosopher, 
had  a  few  words  of  wisdom  for  the  graduating  class 
at  Webb  School  in  Claremont.  “Marry  as  soon  as  you 
can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,”  he  advised  the 
youngsters.  “You  will  be  too  young  to  choose  wisely, 
but  you  won’t  be  any  smarter  at  40.  By  submitting 
to  marriage,  we  can  take  our  minds  off  sex  and  become 
adult.”  On  politics,  he  said:  “Don’t  take  politics  too 
seriously.  Corruption  in  government  is  natural  be¬ 
cause  it  is  natural  in  man.  Expect  to  reform  the 
government  only  after  you  have  reformed  human 
nature— and  your  own.” 

•  International  Business  Machines’  huge  electronic 
computer,  in  IBM’s  new  $16  million  factory  in  San 
Jose,  has  a  glass-encased  Chinese  abacus  attached  to 
it.  Next  to  the  abacus  is  a  wooden  mallet,  and  over 
both  abacus  and  mallet  is  a  sign:  “In  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  break  glass.” 

Washington,  D.C.  Federal  education  commis¬ 
sioner  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  has  announced  that  Rus¬ 
sia  expects  to  surpass  the  U.S.  in  education  in  another 
15  or  20  years.  Derthick,  just  returned  from  a  Soviet 
tour,  put  it  succinctly:  Russia  has  undertaken  a  “mad 
race”  to  outdo  this  country  in  schooling.  They  have 
decided  that  education  is  the  “key  in  the  race  for 
supremacy.” 

IVetv  Jersey  Milltown,  famous  for  a  tranquilizer 
bearing  its  name,  has  a  plethora  of  tranquil  students. 
Figures  released  by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Edward 
Rickards  show  that  25%  of  Milltown’s  eighth-grade 
students  ( 13  out  of  52  pupils )  flunked  out  this  spring. 
Why?  Mr.  Rickards  said  the  kids  “simply  refused  to 
do  their  work”  and  that,  in  some  instances,  “parents 
did  not  cooperate  with  our  efforts  to  prepare  these 
children  for  high  school.”  He  added  ruefully  that 
over  half  of  the  failures  “would  make  excellent  aca¬ 
demic  material  in  high  school— provided  they  would 
get  a  little  excited  about  their  work.” 

Ohio  The  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  meeting  in 
Bowling  Green,  passed  by  unanimous  vote  a  reciprocal 
plan  that  would  allow  teachers  who  trained  in  one 
state  to  receive  an  automatic  certification  in  another. 
State  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  colleges  and 
universities,  have  long  resisted  such  a  plan  because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  teacher  requirements  from 
one  state  to  another.  Six  states  in  the  Union  already 
have  such  a  plan  in  effect:  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Mis¬ 
souri,  West  Virginia,  Utah  and  Florida. 

Mndiana  A  new  Purdue  University  poll  shows 
that  high  school  students  rate  engineers  highly  and 
scientists  poorly.  Martin  H.  Maier,  asst,  editor  of  the 
Purdue  Opinion  Panel,  comments  on  the  survey: 
“Students  think  engineers  are  the  bastions  of  our 
strength  but  that  the  scientist  is  an  incompetent  radi¬ 
cal.  We  found  that  almost  90%  (of  those  interviewed) 
think  the  engineer  is  a  sound,  stable  citizen— quite  a 
contrast  to  their  image  of  a  scientist.” 


New  Cla9»room 
Material 

Film  for  High  School  Social  Studies  Classes 
.  .  .  The  Constitution  and  Employment  Standards 
stresses  relationship  between  the  constitution,  legis¬ 
lature,  judiciary  and  citizens  of  America.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
and  the  fifth  and  tenth  amendments  in  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  m.  Darby  Lumber  Co. 
case.  Actual  locations  and  people  involved  in 
case  are  seen.  From:  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  28  min.,  16mm, 
sound,  b/w.  $125. 

The  Bridge  That  Couldn’t  Be  Built  ...  (so 
they  said)  is  told  simply,  fascinatingly,  by  a 
man  who  built  it  and  a  newspaperman  who 
watched.  Miracle  Bridge  at  Mackinac,  by  David 
B.  Steinman  and  John  T.  Nevill,  narrates  the  eight 
years  taken  to  build  “the  greatest  bridge  in  the 
world,”  across  Michigan’s  Mackinac  Straits.  Packed 
with  factual  detail,  drama.  Good  reading  for 
anyone,  especially  high  school  students  planning 
an  engineering  career.  Informative  material  for 
school  libraries.  From:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  255  Jefferson  Ave.,  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids  3,  Mich.  208pp.  Ulus.  Paper.  $1.95. 

Civil  War  Adventure  .  .  .  with  a  great  humani¬ 
tarian  hero  is  Chaplain  in  Grey,  Abram  Ryan,  by 
H.J.  Heagney.  Makes  human,  exciting,  historically 
accurate  reading  for  junior  high  students.  A  young 
poet-priest  leaves  the  North  to  join  the  Confederate 
forces  as  chaplain.  He  cares  for  wounded  of  both 
sides,  remaining  loyal  to  the  South.  From:  P.J. 
Kennedy  &  Sons,  12  Barclay  St.,  N.Y.  8.  190pp. 
$2.50. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Teachers  will  find 
several  uses  for  a  Dissectible  Cone.  Measures  23 
cm  high  and  15  cm  across  base.  Breaks  up  into 
sectional  shapes  (circle,  ellipse,  parabola  and  hy¬ 
perbola).  Sections  fashioned  from  contrasting 
woods,  highly  polished.  From:  W.M.  Welsh 
Scientific  Co.,  1515  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10, 
Ill.  $17.50. 

An  Introduction  to  Space  Science  for  small 
fry  is  Inez  Hogan’s  The  Littlest  Satellite.  A  lively 
story  of  elves,  talking  moons  and  simply  explained 
natural  phenomena.  Delightfully  combines  ac¬ 
curate  fact  and  active  fantasy.  Many  illustrations. 
Science  and  magic  for  the  child  with  a  curious 
mind.  From:  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  Unpaged.  $2.50. 

Importance  of  Health  Rules  .  .  is  emphasized 
in  color  filmstrips  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
levels.  Presented  in  two  parts:  (1)  The  Head 
( Your  Teeth  and  Their  Care;  Your  Eyes  at  Work; 
How  Your  Ears  Work;  Your  Nose  and  Throat). 
(2)  The  Body  (Your  Skin  and  Its  Care;  Your 
Food  and  Digestion;  Your  Bones  and  Muscles; 
Your  Heart  and  Lungs;  Sleep  and  Rest).  From: 
Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11, 
Mich.  Complete  series:  $.59.40.  Part  1,  $27.  Part 
2,  $33.75.  Individual  strips,  $6.95. 
Rope-Skipping  to  Music  .  .  .  develops  agility, 
rhythm,  coordination  in  younger  children.  Record 
Album  No.  12,  by  Ed  Durlacher,  contains  nostal¬ 
gic  tunes  in  every  tempo  and  rhythm.  Includes 
“Hickory  Dickory  Dock”;  “Sing  a  Song  of  Six¬ 
pence”;  “Shoo  Fly”;  “Helena  Polka.”  Complete 
“See  ‘N’  Do”  instructions  with  album.  From: 
Honor  Your  Partner  Records,  Square  Dance  As- 
societs,  Freepiort,  N.Y.  Four  records,  $12. 
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